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SMOKE AND FLAMES BILLOWING UP FROM THE STERN OF THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “BUNKER HILL,” 
ADMIRAL MITSCHER’S FLAGSHIP, AFTER AN ATTACK BY TWO JAPANESE SUICIDE AIRCRAFT IN THE PACIPIC 


When the charred and battered US. aircraft-carrier, ‘‘ Bunker Hill, steamed into which enveloped tt arrier after the Japanese ts had crashed their 
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New York harbour for repairs on June 27, the U.S 


t 
Navy Department disclosed the the flight-deck 4 f the crew were killed, 19 missing, and 264 wounded The. 
story of her battle with raging fires in the Pacific after an attack two Japanese was final! av h mmander's order a 70-degree 
Kamikaze aircraft on May 1! The Bunker Hill was Admiral Mitscher’s flagship t nd dumped ns of blazing petrol and oil into the sea This 
and a bomb from one of the suicide aircraft fell within 20 ft. of him, killing three ‘ ) r h Bunker Hill was able to begin her long, limr 
officers and eleven men of his staff During a four-hour battle with the raging flames hon ‘ Yo Other pictures appear on suc jing pages.) 
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BY almost every post I receive—as a stimulus and 

a reward—a typed or manuscript blue-print for 
reforming the world or, at any rate, some very sub- 
stantial part of it. These plans, all based on the 
highest moral principles and all argued and arranged 
with admirable and generally irrefutable logic, are 
sent to me by readers of The Illustrated London News 
from all over the world. Their authors, feeling, I 
suppose, that because I write on this page I must 
have some special and easy gift of expression, all 
urge me to give their schemes the widest possible 
publicity ; some go further and expect that I should 
forthwith sell all that I have and, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to be aroused in those prone to enthusiasm, without 
arousing too powerful an opposition in reaction, 
the indifferent and idle have to be persuaded or 
jolted into helpful activity, opposed vested interests 
have to be won over, overcome or bribed. A very 
experienced—and very honest—politician once likened 
his business to that of Alice in Wonderland, when 
she attempted to play croquet with flamingoes as 
mallets and hedgehogs as balls. Over all, the politician 
has to cope with the immensely powerful forces of 
human stupidity, inertia, greed, jealousy and malice. 
He has to expect to be misunderstood, misinterpreted 


other conflicting interests have allowed the politician— 
or, more accurately, a succession of politicians, gener- 
ally of different views and professions—to carry out. 
To question the final result as an abstract policy is 
beside the point ; the only fair question politically is 
whether the politicians concerned could, with the 
means at their disposal, have adopted that means a 
little closer to their ends. And who, who has not 
himself faced and experienced the politician’s practical 
difficulties, is in a position to judge of that ? 
Hence the importance, in my view, of improving 
the machinery of democracy—the intelligence and 
political perception of the elector and 
the vehicles by which the politician 





forsaking all other activities, devote 
my remaining days to the further- 
ance of their great project. Seeing 
that the world would be so obviously 


A LETTER FROM A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT. 


conveys his meaning. It is not plans 
for a brave new world that we need, 
so much—we have had them in 


and immeasurably the better for 
their adoption, it seems a little thing 
to ask one who, on his own pro- 
fessions, is a kind of idealist. 

Alas, I am always forced to 
disappoint such trustful corre- 
spondents. I usually agree with 
them, for, as I have said, their 
plans are nearly always admirable. 
But I fail to join their crusades. For 
what I see so clearly, and what they 
with equal conviction fail to see, is 
that a global ideal and its application 
have much the same relation to 
one another as a_ cartographer’s 
drawing of the earth and the earth 
itself. The one has two dimensions, 
the other three ; the one is abstract, 
the other real; the one is con-s 
veniently dead and the other is 
teeming with diverse and conflicting 
life. ‘‘ With a ladder and some 
glasses,’’ ran the old music-hall song, 
“one could see the 'Ackney Marshes 
if it wasn’t for the ‘ouses in 
between!’ It is the houses .in 
between that present the difficulty. 

The art of politics, so curiously 
little understood even in this under- 
standing country, is the art of 
getting things done in a _ living, 
contrary and __ three - dimensional 
sphere under a free system. It is 
the business of persuading one’s 
fellow-creatures, or some part of 
them, to forgo some of the things 
they wish to do in order to combine 
to do something of what you wish 
them todo. And, since they cannot 
be coerced into doing it, this, as 
might be anticipated, is not easy. 
Indeed, it is an extremely difficult, 
arduous and frequently disappointing 
activity, and, like any other human 
craft, can only be mastered by long 
and painful experience. Nor is 
experience alone necessary; one 
needs for it a certain kind of tem- 


_ To the Editor of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” London. 





The Hague, April 29, 1945. 
Dear “ Illustrated London News,” 

This morning, April 29, about noon, we heard the distant sound of many heavy bombers. 
We listened instantly, holding our breath. Would they come now, or would they not ? After 
a while we heard loud cheers in the streets, and there they were. I can tell you, that the 
tears were running down my face when we saw the bombers coming in, low over the houses 
at about tree-top height, one after the other, dropping the food, thousands and thousands of 
pounds. Can you imagine what it meant to us, who had no more to eat than four hundred 
grammes of bad black bread and one kilogram of bad, half-rotten potatoes weekly and 
nothing more? Weeks and weeks had gone by and week after week our very meagre food 
ration had been cut and cut and cut till at last there really was for most of us nothing more 
to hope for than starvation and death, a grim, painful and slow, a horrible death ! 

And now relief was there, and the first real proof that the war was nearly over, because 
no Germans interfered with this brilliant geste of our Allies. No sound of the hated A.-A. 
guns, not a sound of their harsh voices, but food, food for all of us, brought to us by your 
dark-painted night bombers, the bombers who so many times have droned over our heads in 
the dark of the night, when we were in bed, listening and praying for the crews, who so 
gallantly fought their dangerous way of war! 

Forgotten and forgiven that terrible ‘‘ mistake "’ of March 3 when that part of our town 
called the Bezuidenhout was in one quarter of an hour wrecked and burnt and more than a 
thousand of my neighbours were instantly killed and many more injured and over thirty 
thousand were made homeless, losing all their possessions. We, my two children and I, were 
in the cellar throughout the bombing, and I can tell you that it was worse, and we were all 
very afraid with death so near at hand. But the three of us got out of it unhurt, but with 
all our things gone, my great fine library being the worst and nearly irreplaceable loss. But 
we will never forget that, if the Germans had not started their devilish rockets, the V-2, in 
and around the town, there would never have been those two weeks of constant bombing 
of the place where I lived, ending in that terrible climax of March 3! 

Yes, my radio was gone, and with it the strongest bond with you, that alone had held us 
upright all those long five years of war, when it sometimes looked as if there would never come 
an end to that endless mental torture, slowly, oh, so slowly growing in intensity. Day after 
day and many times a day we have listened to the B.B.C., to the Home Service, the war 
reports, and every time we heard Big Ben, it was as if for a moment was lifted from us the 
thumb of the Germans which was constantly pressing us down, and we felt that over the water 
there was one brotherfolk working and fighting and suffering also for us. 

Please, forgive me that | write all this to you, but to-day, this blessed April 29, my heart 
is so full, and you are the first British to whom I can write, with peace and liberty just around 
the corner. 

Your wonderful weekly has also been a great help to me, to be in my imagination in that 
land where freedom and liberty is for everybody. I have always had a great love for your 
country, your art, your poets, your history had been with me as long as I can remember. First, 
when I was young, and your language was strange for me, | read it in cheap Continental 
translations, afterwards, when your language became more familiar to me, I bought your 
books—beautifully bound British specimens. Most of them are gone now, but, the war 
being over, I can start again to build up a new library. And, after all, this is the purpose of 
my writing to you. Can you send to me all the numbers of * The Illustrated London News,” 
starting with the Number | of the year 1940, and so on till now, thus the whole year of °40, 
‘41, '42, '43, '44 and '45? Please will you inform me how much I have to pay for it? I would 
be so glad if you could manage to send me those numbers, because they would be so great a 
help in bringing your side of the war, which we have only seen from the other side, nearer 
to us. Sincerely yours, C. W. STANTS. 








plenty—as the democratic means to 
carry them out. The wider and more 
complex the gap between the voter 
and the statesman, the more likely is 
statesmanship in a_ self-governing 
community to go awry. The small 
city-state of ancient Greece, in which 
the would-be ruler stood up in the 
market-place and expounded his 
policies to an electorate of neighbours 
who could hear his voice and see his 
face (an electorate, moreover, com- 
posed only of the more responsible 
and better-educated citizens), was a 
very simple affair compared with the 
vast and unwieldy democracies of 
to-day. So was the British electorate 
of 120 or even of 60 years ago. The 
voters whom Palmerston or Lord 
John Russell tried to persuade were 
nearly all men of a certain standard of 
education ; they were comparatively 
few in numbers ; they read the same 
sort of newspapers and shared much 
the same _ fundamental beliefs. 
Between 1918 and 1939 a large pro- 
portion of our enormous electorate 
never read a politician’s speech or 
even caught sight of a politician. I 
doubt if half of it could have named 
at any given moment the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or its own local 
Member of Parliament. The miracle 
is not that the policies carried out 
in its name were so bad but that 
they were as good as they were. 
Fortunately there are signs that 
the politician’s task is going to 
become a little éasier in the future. 
Not only are war and economic 
changes making the electorate more 
homogeneous and giving it a more 
or less common basis of experience 
and belief, but the technical means of 
communication between the states- 
man and the voter are improving out 
of all measure. The loud-speaker, the 
wireless, and—though this has still to 





perament that enables one almost to 
enjoy criticism and _ contradiction 
from one's fellow-creatures. And this 
is a temperament seldom, in my 
experience, possessed by those who 
draw up cut-and-dried schemes of 
human improvement. Most of them 
are so averse to seeing their beautiful blue-prints altered 
even in the slightest particular by an unsympathetic 
hand, that they almost invariably quarrel with anyone 
who does so. And this, as any politician knows, is 
almost invariably fatal to such plans in a free country. 
Cunning, patience, and a_ nicely-adjusted sense of 
means to ends are essential to the democratic statesman. 

Consider this tedious business of politics! What 
has a politician to do when he becomes convinced 
that a particular policy is—ideally speaking—right 
and that it is his duty to try to implement it? He 
must next discover how much of it must be sacrificed 
in order to persuade enough people to support him in the 
achievement of any part of it. This is an immensely 
complicated and difficult business. Enthusiasm has 


N.B.Reproductions and quotations from 


The letter published above, though dated April 29, was not received till June 15, and many similar requests have 
been made by Dutch admirers of British efforts to bring about final victory. Owing to the great demand for copies 
and the restricted supply due to the paper control, there are no copies of back numbers of ‘* The Illustrated London 
News '' for the years mentioned by our correspondent ilable in our Publishing Office. It is possible that some 
of our readers may be in the position to satisfy this appeal for copies of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News '' for the 
years 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and the beginning of 1945. 





communicate with us. 


and misinformed ; and he invariably is. The one 
thing he never knows is firm ground under his feet. 
Is it surprising, therefore, that democratic politicians 
sometimes strike their more sheltered fellow-creatures 
as being shifty, cynical and evasive? There are 
times when they just have to be. 

Viewed from the high and abstract angle of the 
blue-printer’s desk, how crass and ridiculous the 
blunders and omissions of our foreign or domestic 
policy in the past twenty years! It is only when 
viewed in the light of the House of Commons, of the 
electorate, of the readers of newspapers, of the tax- 
payer, of the subscriber to Party funds, that the 
real explanation of a policy, or lack of policy, becomes 
apparent. It is the policy which these and many 








In which case we shall be glad if they will 


be fully utilised—the cinema, are 
restoring the long-lost democratic 
simplicities of the Greek and Roman 
city state. Mr. Churchill or Mr. Attlee 
can speak to almost the whole nation 
as it sits over its evening fire, and the 
fact that both their faces have 
been made familiar to the listening multitude by con- 
stant attention to the newsreel is a powerful factor 
in making their arguments intelligible. Our states- 
men, perhaps, have still not wholly adapted them- 
selves to the changed circumstances of the time ; 
many of them still orate into the microphone with the 
deafening insistence necessary to win and hold the 
traditional attention of two nurserymaids and an 
errand-boy at a busy street-corner or to beat down the 
brutal bellowing of the professional heckler at the back 
of the electoral hall. But they are coming along nicely, 
and I look forward to the day when a politician even in 
time of peace will be able to execute a policy which bears 
at least some resemblance to the beliefs he holds and the 
views he privately puts forward at his own dinner-table 


“The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in future, be given once 


a month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue. 
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THE EPIC OF THE “BUNKER HILL”: AN HEROIC FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL. 


THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘BUNKER HILL,’’ ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE DENSE SMOKE FROM HER STORES OF BURNING PETROL AND OIL, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 
A NEIGHBOURING WARSHIP AFTER THE CRIPPLING ATTACK BY TWO JAPANESE KAMIKAZE SUICIDE AIRCRAFT IN THE PACIFIC. 


THE FRIGHTFUL SCENE OF DESTRUCTION ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF THE “BUNKER HILL"’ AFTER TWO JAPANESE SUICIDE AIRCRAFT HAD CRASHED ON THE CARRIER, 
SCATTERING HER ‘PLANES LIKE NINEPINS, SETTING OFF BOMBS AND ROCKETS, AND IGNITING HER OIL AND PETROL IN A FURY OF FLAMES. 


These two pictures, taken almost immediately after the crashing of two Japanese to a destroyer by breeches buoy. Many men, trapped below deck, were scalded, 
Kamikaze aircraft on the deck of the “ Bunker Hill," show the aircraft-carrier at suffocated, or burned to death as the fight went on over their heads to bring the 
the beginning of her heroic fight for survival. Admiral Mitscher, whose flagship she blazing inferno under control. It was an epic worthy of the ship's honoured name, 
was, stayed on board for three hours to direct the fight, until he was transferred taken from the famous Battle of Bunker Hill in the American War of Independence 
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THE EPIC OF THE “BUNKER HILL”: INCIDENTS OF A GALLANT FIGHT. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GAPING HOLE WHICH PENETRATED THE FLIGHT-DECK, STRUCK 


A GAPING HOLE IN NO. 2 ELEVATOR OF THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ BUNKER HILL,” TWICE IN THIRTY SECONDS BY TWO JAPANESE KAMIKAZE SUICIDE AIRCRAPT. 


WHERE A JAPANESE 550-LB.. BOMB SPREAD DEATH AND DESTRUCTION. 


U.S, "PLANES ON THE FLIGHT DECK, WHERE FIRES FROM PETROL-FILLED AIRCRAFT TANKS THREATENED 7 q VICE-ADMIRAL MARC MITSCHER, WHOSE FLAGSHIP, THE 
PETROL UPON THEM, > “ BUNKER HILL,’ WAS SO BADLY DAMAGED, BEING 
ee LOWERED BY A BREECHES BUOY TO JOIN HIS NEW FLAGSHIP. 


WRECKED 
TO DESTROY THE SHIP, AFTER THE FIRST SUICIDE "PLANE HAD SHOWERED BURNING 
, * 
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THI PILOTS’ ROOM ABOARD THE ‘“ BUNKER 2. WHERE A BOMB RELEASED A FIRE-FIGHTING CREW INSPECTING THE SMOULDERIN RUINS TO INSURE AGAINST ANY 
BY A JAPANESE SUICIDE PILOT EXPLODED, KILLING SEVERAL OF THE U.S, PILOTS, FURTHER EXPLOSIONS FROM BOMBS OR ROCKETS, AFTER THE FIRES WERE CONTROLLED. 


As related on the preceding page and our frontispiece, the U.S. aircraft-carrier, and Kyushu, on May II. The first of these two suicide hits acting as fuses to 
‘ Bunker Hill,"" 27,000 tons, Vice-Admiral Marc Mitscher's flagship, was struck by two thirty-four U.S. aircraft lined up on the flight deck, deluged them in a shower of 


Japanese Kamikaze aircraft within thirty seconds of one another, between Okinawa burning petrol. Fighting suffocating flames and exploding rockets and bombs, the 
Continued opposite 
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THE U.S. LIGHT CRUISER ‘“ WILLES BARRE” 





THE “BUNKER HILL’’ PAYS FINAL TRIBUTE TO HER DEAD HEROES: THE ENTIRE SHIP’S COMPLEMENT ASSEMBLED IN A SPECIAL MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


THE EPIC OF THE “BUNKER HILL’’: A RELIEF SHIP ALONGSIDE; THE CARRIER HONOURS HER DEAD. 


Continued } 

gallant crew, despite their heavy loss of over 650 casualties, yet saved the 
crippled ship, which managed to reach New York Harbour under her own 
steam on June 27. Captain Seitz, of the ‘ Bunker Hill," by brilliant 


COMING ALONGSIDE TO RENDER 
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seamanship, met the list she developed by heeling her on to her opposite 
beam, whereby thousands of tons of water were suddenly swept across the 
decks and overboard, carrying the heart of the deck fires with it 
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“UNDER A 


R. ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS leapt into fame 
between the two wars as the man who dis- 
covered the dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert. He 
tells the story of the discovery in his new book, but 
he does not lay overmuch emphasis on it. He phrases 
it thus: ‘‘ The real thrill came when George Olsen 
reported that he was sure he had found some fossil 
eggs. We joked him a good deal but, nevertheless, 
were curious to go down with him after luncheon. 
Then our indifference suddenly evaporated. It was 
certain they really were eggs. Three of them were 
exposed and had evidently broken out of the sand- 
stone ledge beside which they lay. Other shell frag- 
ments were partially embedded in the rock, and just 
under the shelf we could see the ends of two more 
eggs. While the rest of us were on our hands and 
knees about the spot, Olsen scraped away the loose 
rock on the summit of the ledge. To our amazement, 
he uncovered the skeleton of a small dinosaur lying 
four inches above the eggs. Almost certainly these 
were the first dinosaur eggs ever seen by modern 
human eyes.”’ It certainly isn’t an adequate opening : 
it is as though. Howard Carter had said, ‘‘ Sure enough, 
there was Tutankhamen and a lot of his furniture.” 
But Mr. Andrews, who has spent his life in various 
travels and researches, obviously became a little tired 
of dinosaurs’ eggs ; particularly after he was offered 
enormous sums for the exclusive rights of reproducing 
them as paper-weights and what not. So, in a deter- 
mined manner, in his book of memories he sets out to 
show that he is notentirely, or mainly,'a dinosaur man. 

It is seldom that one has to complain that a book 
of this kind is too closely compressed. The remi- 
niscent, in retirement, can usually be accused of 
almost anything rather than a lack of loquacity. But 
I do feel that this book, considering all the material 
at the author's disposal, his travels from the Arctic to 
the Equator, his adventures among whales and dino- 
saurs, his visits to ancient cities and forgotten wilder- 
nesses, his shuttlings from the uproar of New York 
to the solitudes of the Gobi, his versatility, his keen 
vision, his comprehensive interest in people, might 
have been much fuller and might, at moments, have 
been more leisurely written. There are books about 
far-away countries which almost make one wish never 
again to see a passage of sustained and passionate 
prose, so determined are their authors on producing 
at least one memorable and quotable page for the 
anthologies. With Mr. Andrews one’s reaction is the 
opposite : ‘' Dash it all,’’ one thinks, ‘ you have seen 
all these countries, all these sunsets, starlit nights 





ONE OF “ THE 


(Copyright, “ Asia,” and American Musewm of Nat. Hist 


and dawns, all these sudden unveilings of unknown 
things: you might as well give us at least one purple 
patch."" But no: he doesn't. He rattles on when 
we wish to be detained, as though he were dictating 
or typing: had he settled in Hollywood, there would 
certainly have been no lack of speed or variety in 
his scenarios. He laboured most zealously and 
patiently at his Central Asiatic explorations, year after 
year: he skims lightly over the hardships, does not 
dwell on the awe-inspiring nature of some of his finds ; 
is glad to get back to polo and cocktail-bars after 
illimitable wastes and starving camels; and, as soon 
as he has played a little polo, looked up friends in 
Yokohama, stayed with a Prince in Moscow, and 
** Under a Lucky Star: A Lifetime of Adventure.” By Roy 


Chapman Andrews. (John Long; 16s.) 


FIRST DINOSAUR EGGS EVER SEEN BY A HUMAN BEING ™: 
(HALF NATURAL SIZE) FROM AMONG THE TWENTY-FIVE FOUND IN THE GOBI DESERT IN 1923. 


Published in our issue of Dec. 15, 1923.) 


Ter 
LUCKY STAR”: By ROY CHAPMAN 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from-the book. 


scrambled lecturing about the United States in order 
to raise money for more expeditions for the American 
Museum of Natural History, he feels ‘ the call of 
the wild”’ again. 

He became Director of the American Museum : 
which roughly corresponds to our Natural History 
Museum. The job irked him, as it was an indoor 
job. But he had furnished the institution with a 





MR. 
STAR,” 
THE TWENTY-FIVE 
IN THE GOBI DESERT, MONGOLIA, 
THEN UNDER HIS COMMAND. 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, AUTHOR OF “UNDER A LUCKY 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, HOLDING TWO OF 
10,000,000-YEAR-OLD DINOSAUR EGGS FOUND 
IN 1923 BY THE EXPEDITION 


(Copyright, “Asia” Magazine 
and The American Museum of 
Nat. Hisi, Reproduced from a 
photograph published im omr. 


issue of December 15, 1923.) 


A SPECIMEN 


grand collection of whales, prehistoric reptiles and 
mammals, and unrecorded fauna of our own age. A 
scientific man with his record in our country would 
probably have been at a complete loss for ideas as to 
how to raise money for further expeditions and Museum 
extensions: they do not here, normally, play polo, 
frequent geisha parties, learn Chinese, or whang out 
big dinners, with prehistoric bones all round, to 
millionaires to whose humanity they wish to appeal. 
I can hardly conceive a British Museum Director, 
wangling money for the completion of a Hall of British 
Mammals, with all the insular voles and mice, in- 
veigling the Chancellor of the Exchequer as Mr. 
Andrews inveigled Mayor la Guardia when he wanted 
15,000 dollars out of the City funds to complete a 
job. He asked him, after a refusal, to lunch as a 
private person, ‘ Major la Guardia," and asked him 


SOME OF THE DINOSAUR EGGS BESIDE THE PIT FROM WHICH 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF MR. ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, 


(Reproduced from a photograph published in our issue of December 1, 1923.) 





ANDREWS.* 


to bring his small boy Eric. He tempted the said 
Eric into an uncompleted Hall to see the largest bear 
in the world, the Alaskan bear, and of course Eric 
(by no means little by little, but at once and finally) 
fell for the marvellous bear. Then followed an ex- 
change of letters. Mr. Andrews’ ran: 

DeaR Major LA GUARDIA, 

You have seen the “ biggest bear in the world,” and so 
has Eric, but no one else of the two million people who 
visit the Museum each year can see it unless you are able 
to persuade the Mayor to give us $15,000 to complete and 
open the central section of the North American Hall. You 
might tell the Mayor that, as Director of the Museum, I 
promise not to ask the City for any money this year, 
if he will give us the $15,000. 

I do hope you can convince the Mayor that it is good 
business to spend $15,000 in order to make a million-dollar 
hall available to the public right away. 


The Mayor-Major sent the money, promised 
more, and added: ‘I now claim the distinction 
of having paid the highest admission fee in the 
history of the Museum for looking at the biggest 
bear in the world.’”” Those of us in England who 
have similar schemes on foot wish we could employ 
a similar technique with similar results. 

The price of this book is 16s., stated to include 
‘“‘ extra war costs.’’ There are but 144 pages of it, 
very Closely printed : and, although it is a book which 
simply shouts for illustrations, there are no illus; 
trations—not even a photograph of the author, his 
wife and his friends shooting and fishing on the 
Connecticut farm to which he has (let us hope 
temporarily) retired in the early autumn of his years. 
It is a very strange situation. One week I find 
myself astonished that an English publisher has 
been able to produce a large and sumptuously illus- 
trated book at a price which would have been con- 
sidered cheap in peacetime : the next I feel that our 
literature must be rationed as sternly as our bacon 
and our fats. Doubtless, what with variants of quotas, 
supplies, contracts, etc., there is always an explana- 
tion. But I can’t help feeling that Mr. Andrews 
himself, who has always been an enthusiast for photo- 
graphs and even films of his travels and dis- 
coveries, may, when he sees this volume, join in my 





THEY WERE DUG BY THE 


wish that when things are easier, when there is more 
paper, and when the men have returned to the idle 
machines at the printers and the binders, the British 
public may be given a chance of seeing an ampler 
and a more fully illustrated edition of this remarkable 
record of an adventurous and fruitful life. Should 
that happen, there are a few slips which may be 
corrected. I need not detail them here. When one 
has enjoyed a book, the main thing is to say so, and 
to communicate an expectation of enjoyment to other 
people. It is fiddling, and leads to a waste of space 
if one spends half one’s time, when reviewing a good 
book, searching for errors (though a book full of errors 
should be damned and the damnation justified) and 
saying : ‘' It is astonishing that Monsieur Chose should 
have given the date of the Battle of Hastings as 1065 
when every schoolboy knows that, etc., etc ts 
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THE INGENUITY OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS APPLIED TO THE WAR AT SEA. 


Drawn BY OuR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 








H LGERMAN MINIATURE SUBMARINES. | 





EXPLOSIVE MOTOR 
TO THEIR. TARGETS 
CREWS AND $ 





TWE GERMANS INTRODUCED MANY INNOVATIONS IN: THE TECHNIQUE OF 
UNRESTRICTED SUBMARINE WARFARE. A MAJOR DEVELOPMENT WAS 
THE METHOD USED OF HRINTING IN PACKS : “is 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING MARITIME INVENTIONS AND TACTICS INTRODUCED BY THE GERMANS DURING THE WAR. 


On this and the following pages our artist has depicted some of the scientific | concerned with submarines, mines, and torpedoes. Germany relied at sea mainly 
methods and inventions which the Germans introduced and exploited in the war. on her submarines, her methods of U-boat warfare being immensely improved as 
‘The Times" Military Correspondent stated on June 29: ‘ The more that is | the war proceeded, notably by using underwater boats in ‘ packs.’” In the early 
learnt of German preparations and progress with new weapons, the more apparent stages, cargo-carrying submarines were much used to supply the fighting craft 
is it that the Allies ended the war with Germany only just in time,’’ and proceeds Later, when our aerial attacks forced their craft under water, they were able to 
to give a list of the formidable secret weapons, still in the experimental or proto- answer with Schnorkel apparatus. In mines, also, extensive use was made of 
type stage, which have been discovered by the British investigating authorities. magnetic, acoustic and “‘antenn@" versions. In torpedoes, electrical propulsion 
We are not here concerned with these weapons, but only with those which have was a great advance, as the electric torpedo leaves no tell-tale trail of bubbies; 


been in actual use—at sea (shown on this page) and on land and in the air and the acoustic torpedo, which followed the beat of a ship's screw, was a 
(illustrated on subsequent pages). The devices we illustrate above are mainly | particularly ingenious weapon. 
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THE INGENUITY OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS APPLIED TO THE WAR ON LAND. 


Drawn BY OUR SpectaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


"GERMANY STARTED THE WAR WITH A LARGE TANK ARMY. AND CONTINUED TO IMPROVE AND DEVELOP THIS ARM. 





MARK ¥ ee 
“PANTHER” SELF PROPELLED 
WEIGHT 45 TONS, GUNS 
SPEED 50 MPU THE TYPE fULUSTRATED 
THE BEST TANK 1S THE “FERDINAND 
Ls ED BY 
THE EWEMY 
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GREAT \ISE WAS MADE OF CONCRETE 
AND CAMONFLAGE r 





DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS SHOWING THE EXPLOITATION MADE BY THE GERMAN ARMY OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INVENTIONS. 


The strategy and tactics of the Wehrmacht being from the very beginning based part of the way and then radio-controlled, which dropped its charge and returned 


on the “ Blitzkrieg,"’ with its reliance on rapidly-moving armour, it is not sur- to base; and the “ Goliath,"’ nicknamed the “ Beetle"’ by our men, electrically 
prising that Germany entered the war with large numbers of excellently designed controlled on a long cable, which exploded with its charge. Enormous numbers 
tanks. As the war proceeded, they introduced many developments, notable among of land-mines were used by the Germans, and of these the non-metallic, designed 
which were the Tiger and later the Royal Tiger, probably the most powerful tank to defeat our detecting devices, are perhaps the most interesting. Of the various 
used in the war, its special features being its 88-mm. gun, its heavy armour, and types of artillery produced, the well-known ‘88°’ was probably the best. In 
its wide and massive tracks; the Panther, smaller but fast, with a 7S-mm. gun, addition, some remarkable long-range guns were produced. In artillery also exten- 
perhaps their most successful design; tanks mounted with special weapons, such as sive use was made of improved muzzle brakes, designed to restrict recoil and also 
A.-A. guns, rockets and mortars; and self-propelled guns of several types. Un effective in reducing “gun flash."" Many developments of rocket-guns and mortars 
successful developments were the small tanks with explosive charges, the V-4, driven were also made; and camouflage and the extensive use of concrete were fully exploited 
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THE INGENUITY OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS APPLIED TO THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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LENGTU 46 FT. DIAMETER S42 FT. 
WEIGHT 12 TONS. 
LENGTH 25 FT 4/2 1N. 
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[MAN CARRYING HELICOPTER KITE} 
| > . , . MSED FOR OBSERVATION = 
. " PVRPOSES AT SEA 





RED GLIDER. 


BRITISH 
“LANCASTER. 





PROPULSION SINGLE-SEAT FIGHTER: BOMBER 
AND RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT. 





METHODS AND MACHINES EXPLOITED AND USED BY THE GERMANS IN THE AIR WAR: DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS. 


| Although concentration on the production of new and extraordinarily interesting parachute was instantly opened—the tactic whereby Crete was seized despite British 

air developments by German scientists tended to restrict construction of more control of the sea. Other technical inventions of great interest included in our 

| orthodox fighter aircraft and so lost Germany the control of the air, nevertheless, drawings, besides the notorious V-! and V-2, are a very large troop transport, a 
as we have indicated on a previous page, had the enemy been permitted to radio-controlled bomb, a composite fighter-plus-explosive-bomber, and various types 
develop his new inventions at leisure, there is no doubt that Allied territory, of jet-propelled aircraft The helicopter kite we illustrate is an ingenious develop 
particularly the British Isles, would have been placed in a very serious position ment of the man-carrying kite. When towed, for example, by a ship, the blades 
As regards the air, we show two developments of tactics: first, the technique of of the helicopter rotate and cause the kite to climb aloft without any engine 
the dive-bomber, a battle-winning weapon during the early stages of the war, in power whatever, thus enabling short-range reconnaissance to be made. It is also 
Poland, France and Russia; and secondly, the dropping of parachute troops from of interest to recall that it was the Luftwaffe which introduced the cannon as a 
very low altitudes by the employment of the device we illustrate, whereby the fighter weapon in this war 
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THE FINAL CONQUEST OF OKINAWA: 
MOST CRITICAL BATTLE OF THE PACIFIC. 





THE STIFFEST FIGHTING THE U.S. TROOPS ENCOUNTERED WAS AT SHURI, THE OLD 
CAPITAL: THE DEBRIS OF THE CASTLE AND THE ‘RUINS OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





MEN OF THE U.S. TENTH ARMY USING A LANDING-NET 
AS A SCALING-LADDER TO MOUNT A STRONG-POINT ON 
OKINAWA, TO GET TO CLOSE GRIPS WITH THE ENEMY. 





MEN OF THE FIRST MARINE DIVISION CAUTIOUSLY ADVANCING, FULLY DEPLOYED, OVER 
A HILL AGAINST THE ENEMY, WHO LAY IN STRONG FORCE BEYOND. 


Eleven weeks, or, more correctly, eighty-two days, after the U.S. Marines first went 
ashore at Okinawa Island, the bloodiest, most protracted, and most critical major 
battle of the Pr>ific came to a close. It is said that when all accounts are analysed 
it will be found that Okinawa has cost little short of one American killed or wounded 
to every Jap encountered. If it is an example of what will have to be faced even- 
tually in Japan itself the Okinawa campaign will need to be studied very carefully. 
In the United States, certain military commentators have levelled fierce criticism at 


THE POCK-MARKED BOMB-SPATTERED TERRAIN AT SHURI, 
WHERE THE TENTH ARMY OUTFLANKED 
AND CAPTURED THE CASTLE AFTER BITTER FIGHTING. 


Jury 7, 1945 





AMERICAN CASUALTIES WERE HEAVY: A WOUNDED MARINE’ RECEIVING’ FIRST-AID 
TREATMENT FROM STRETCHER-BEARERS UNDER ENEMY FIRE IN A FRONT-LINE POSITION. 


A BATTLE-SCARRED STARS AND STRIPES BEING PLANTED 
ON ONE OF THE REMAINING RAMPARTS OF SHURI CASTLE 
BY AN AMERICAN OFFICER DURING THE BATTLE. 


THE ENEMY 


THE TOLL OF JAPANESE AT SHURI CASTLE: A U.S. MARINE COUNTING ENEMY DEAD 
IN A SECTION, WHILE ANOTHER WATCHES OUT WARILY FOR TRICKS OR BOOBY-TRAPS. 


the generalship shown, according to Colin Bednall, the war correspondent with the 
U.S. Forces at Okinawa. It has been alleged that troops advanced almost entirely 
by frontal attacks, invariably most difficult and costly against any sort of opposition, 
and in defending Okinawa the enemy carried his fanaticism and “ death-hole" tactics 
to greater lengths than experienced anywhere else, including Iwojima. On June 27, 
General J. Stilwell, the new commander of the U.S. Tenth Army, had arrived in 
Okinawa and taken over command. 
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THE PACIFIC WAR: DAMAGED WARSHIPS— THE LANDING AT BALIKPAPAN. 





a 
5 te eee 
JAPANESE. “SUICIDE”? ’PLANES BLAZING ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF U.S. AIRCRAFT- 
CARRIER ‘‘ SARATOGA,” HIT SEVEN TIMES DURING AN ACTION OFF IWOJIMA. 
TWISTED AND BURNT-OUT U.S. FIGHTERS IN THE HANGAR-DECK OF THE “ SARATOGA” 
AFTER HER ATTACK BY JAPANESE “SUICIDE” ’PLANES. 


a 


A VIEW OF BALIKPAPAN, THE GREAT OIL PORT ON THE EAST COAST OF BORNEO, 
WHERE ALLIED FORCES LANDED ON JUNE 30. 


A TWISTED MASS OF WRECKAGE: U.S. DESTROYER “ HAZELWOOD” HEAVILY DAMAGED 
BY A JAPANESE “ SUICIDE” 'PLANE ATTACK OFF OKINAWA. 


H.M.A. CRUISER “AUSTRALIA,” HIT BY FIVE JAPANESE “ suIcIDE” THE PORT SIDE OF H.M.A.S. “‘ AUSTRALIA’ SHOWING DAMAGE BY A JAPANESE “SUICIDE” AIRCRAFT. 
"PLANES IN THE PACIFIC: THE WRECKAGE OF AN ENEMY ENGINE. SHE HAS ARRIVED AT PLYMOUTH FOR REFITTING 

Recently-released pictures and stories have given some idea of the savagery of Yard, at Bremerton, Washington. H.M.A.S. “ Australia,"’ which may be regarded 
Japanese “suicide” ‘plane attacks and of the capacity of Allied warships to as the senior ship of the Royal Australian Navy, is a 10,000-ton cruiser of the 
resist them. The “ Saratoga,” shown above, was hit by seven “ suicide" ‘planes County class. She was seriously damaged by Japanese “ suicide" aircraft at Leyte 
off Iwojima in February. Our picture of the hangar-deck gives some idea of the and Luzon, Philippines, and on July | reached Plymouth for refitting. On July 1, 
inferno of flame that this caused. But despite this the flames were extinguished, Australian troops landed at Balikpapan, the most important oil town in S.-E 
the carrier resumed operations and made her own way to Puget Sound Navy Borneo, and advanced rapidly inland, after intensive air and naval bombardment 
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ATE a sandwich luncheon before taking 
off from the airfield in England and 

dinner not much after my usual hour here 
in the centre of the zone of the Twenty-first 
Army Group, and this though I lost an hour 
and a half changing ’planes in Belgium and 
had a drive of nearly fifty miles at this end. 
That makes London seem close at hand. 
The sense of the speed of modern communi- 
cations was intensified by the fact that an 
acquaintance encountered in the second aircraft, who 
had spent the night in Brussels, had been bathing at Oslo 
two days before. But the contrast with the community 
into which I have come is striking. Its communications 
have returned to the primitive. Trains are just beginning 
to run again; a few cars are permitted for essential] pur- 
poses ; and in the country parts there are a good many 
horses ; but large numbers of people who do not possess 
bicycles have to get about on foot. Their movements 
are restricted. Certain routes are barred to them unless 
they have obtained passes. to use them. There is a curfew, 
and though that is admittedly no hardship at midsummer, 
it will be another matter later on. The Germans are a 
defeated people, with forces of occupation on their soil, 
and living under the direct orders of a military govern- 
ment, to the rules and regulations of which their life is 
subjected. 

I must admit that all I have so far seen represents 
only one side of the picture. The medium-sized country 
town from which I am writing has not been seriously 
damaged except in one section, though the railway bridge 
over the river has been cut. There are cattle in the 
fields about the place and poultry in the back-yards. There 
is plenty of fruit in the gardens ; indeed, not all of it is 
being picked. All the country round is well farmed. 
There will be enough labour and equipment to get in the 
harvest, and every now and again a convoy of British 
lorries comes through with former prisoners of war, still 
in uniform, who are being taken back to their home dis- 
tricts to work on the land. It is not about a place such 
as this, still less in the farmhouses in the open country, 
that there will be anxious computation of calories, at least 
in the first instance. That trouble will come, above all, 
in the Ruhr, and to an only slightly less extent in the 
big, devastated cities to the north. And the Ruhr must 
be a nightmare problem, because only with the aid of its 
coal can German economy in the British zone be restarted 
on a scale such as to avoid extreme and dangerous want. 
Without considering abstract problems of humanity, this 
is a measure of security with which British administration 
must concern itself. It must never be forgotten that, 
even if the. harvest were to be above the average+-which 
it will not be—and transport were normal—which it is 
very far from being—the British zone represents at all 
times a minus food area which imports millions of tons 
from the east. It is not likely that much will in present 
circumstances be released from the Russian zone, though 
that may be a subject of discussion at the meeting of the 
‘** Big Three.” 

Here the population is generally docile, well-behaved, 
and well-dressed, though I imagine the stocks of clothes 
behind those on the people’s backs are small. Most of 
the Germans seem anxious to make one believe that they 
are not and have never been Nazis, but enquiry reveals a 
good deal of Nazi mentality. That is in itself proof that 
there is much more of it in the background because they 
clearly do not want to reveal it. It is still a community 
almost without young males, and even after all the 
Wehrmacht which can be released has returned home 





MARSHAL ZHUKOV, RIDING A WHITE CHARGER, PASSING 
THE LOWERED NAZI FLAGS. 
Two hundred captured German banners, including Hitler's personal standard, were trailed across Red 


Square, Moscow, recently and hurled to the ground at the foot of 
Generalissimo Stalin and members of the Soviet Government and Central Committee of the Communist 
Party watched the triumphant parade of fighting units drawn from 


there will still be nothing like a balance between the sexes, 
because Germany has lost an enormous proportion of the 
men aged between twenty and thirty-five. Here there 
are between six and seven hundred war widows, nearly 
all young. I visited this part of the country before the 
last war and so was not unprepared for the very high 
standard of feminine looks and physique-—though both 
have improved since then—but the advance in dress I 
found astonishing. Thirty years ago the German girl 
was dowdy in the extreme, whereas now, her summer 
clothes are, on the average, ahead of what we have seen 
at home since 1940. Once again, I can answer only for 
the district I have seen, but there can be no doubt that 
here these two factors, the high proportion of young 
German women to men and the engaging personal appear- 
ance of the former, have an important bearing upon the 
problem of fraternisation, I am not going to discuss the 
arguments for and against our policy, which are sufficiently 


THE GREAT WORLD 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF OCCUPIED GERMANY. 


the Lenin mausoleum on which 


ten army commands and led 
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clear, but I will go so far as to say I consider it inevitable 
that there should be a gradual relaxation. 

We British do most things somewhat cautiously and 
have started to deal with the important subject of in- 
formation control on more cautious lines than the Russians 
or the Americans, though our methods approach more 
closely to those of the latter. The four or five newspapers 
in our zone are still produced by us with only technical 
German aid, but we shall probably soon reach the next 
stage, that at which these newspapers will be licensed and 
allowed to publish editorial matter under censorship. As 
regards the wireless, Radio Hamburg has been working 
from the first and another station will shortly be opened. 





CAPTURED NAZI BANNERS LOWERED TO THE DUST OF RED 
SQUARE DURING MOSCOW'S VIC- 
TORY PARADE HELD ON JUNE 24. 


RED ARMY TROOPS HOLDING 


Here, of course, there is competition such as does not 
occur with the Press. It is said that many Germans find 
the Russian-controlled programmes from Berlin more 
lively and friendly in tone and at first made comparisons 
unfavourable to ours. It seems, however, that this view 
is changing, because the Germans are already realising 
that in point of fact conditions of life are not more com- 
fortable in the Russian zone than in ours; in fact, rather 
the contrary. With both Press and radio our policy has 
been somewhat austere, but gradually becoming less so. 
We have taken care not to promise good times, but on the 
other hand we have spoken of alleviations to be gained by 
work, merit, and purification from Nazi principles. My 
personal view is that we are so far on the right lines, but 
there is a great deal of difficult work ahead. 

When the subject of German administration was first 
discussed in the British Press, British and American schemes 
were only in embryo. Since then other topics, particularly 


WAR: 


SOVIET TROOPS FLINGING 
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the election, have put it out of mind, and I, 
for one, was surprised to hear that our work in 
restoring administration by building it up again 
from the bottom had made a great deal of 
progress. Leaving out of account the French 
zone, hitherto not exactly defined, there have 
been three great zones in Germany,two of which 
have been administered on similar lines and 
with complete community of interest, while the 
third, the Russian, has been almost entirely cut 
off from them, and relatively little has been known about 
what is happening in it. This state of affairs may be 
altered by the setting up of an inter-Allied organisation 
of supreme control and influenced by the meeting of the 
‘‘ Big Three,” but I do not care to prophesy that it will 
be ended, or that there will ever be uniformity. While, 
however, Moscow policy cannot be foreseen, there is a general 
belief that the military authorities on both sides can readily 
reach agreement on all essentials, provided that Anglo- 
American and Russian views at the top do not differ, and 
there seems to be no reason why they should. And so far 
as we are concerned, administration in Germany must 
be a military matter for some time to come, though the 
civil side of our organisation will gradually expand and 
develop executive functions. 

From this point of view, though our machinery was 
ready, a great deal of improvisation has been required 
because we expected we should have to deal with some form 
of working administration, whereas, in fact, it had entirely 
collapsed and even the ministries were dispersed ‘all over 
the country. In another important matter, however, the 
British and American schemes, which were similar and 
closely co-ordinated, worked ‘out exactly as had been 
expected. This was the organisation for seizing, as far as 
possible intact, new German weapons and equipment, the 
plant for producing them, and the laboratories and testing 
stations where experimental work was being carried out. 
Those who are responsible are not prepared to say that 
they have their hands on everything, and would be rash 
if they made any such claim, but they are modestly pleased 
with the job that has been done. It is one of the most 
exciting stories of the war, and I only wish that I could 
tell it in full. Here it must suffice to say that the organisa- 
tion consisted both of a staff and of a unit, and that the 
latter in small detachments or groups followed right on the 
heels of the fighting troops to seize “‘ targets ’’ previously 
indicated or discovered as the advance progressed. These 
groups were followed by technical assessors, who were 
hurried to the scene in accordance with the information 
received. : 

The material and documents revealed that the V1, 
V2, jet-propelled aircraft, long-range guns, and other 
weapons previously discussed were far from having ex- 
hausted the inventions of German scientists, and that 
apart from what was in the stage of production or approach- 
ing it, the men in the laboratories were feeling their way 
towards many other deadly instruments of war. In 
a previous article, I pointed out how fortunate it was for 
the Allies, and, above all, for the United Kingdom, that 
they contrived to bring the war to an end when they did, 
but I confess that when I wrote thus I had not compre- 
hended the full extent of the danger. Rocket-assisted 
shells, a sort of piloted V1, a submarine with a submerged 
speed of 25 knots—these are among the problems which 
we should eventually have had to face had the war con- 
tinued, to say nothing of a number of secondary but 
unpleasant gadgets. And most of this material was to 





DOWN THE NAZI BANNERS AT THE FOOT OF THE LENIN 
MAUSOLEUM AFTER TRAILING THEM ACROSS RED SQUARE, 


through Moscow by famous commanders. The parade was commanded by Marshal Rokossovsky, who, 
on a black mare, rode to meet Marshal Zhukov, superbly mounted on a white stallion. Together 
they rode along the ranks, greeting the soldiers, who responded with cheers and who gave every evidence 
of enjoyment of the occasion. (Photographs by Radio.) 


have been produced in underground workshops impervious 
to bombing, so that though the process could have been 
hampered by the bombing of communications, there would 
have been no hope of stopping it. 

I started this article with the intention of writing some- 
thing from the point of view of the British soldier and his 
life after had dealt with the German side, but found that 
if | were not to skimp the latter unduly, it would take up 
all the space at my command. Perhaps I may find an 
opportunity of returning to the soldier later on. I am 
more than ever convinced of the difficulty and complication 
of the tasks which administration has to undertake in this 
country. It has te make a lot of bricks with relatively 
little straw. It has to keep its policy and its doctrine flexible. 
The start has been reasonably good, and much intelligent 
and devoted work has been put into the- tasks undertaken ; 
but the most serious problems have still to be faced, and, 
in fact, may not come up for solution before the winter. 
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OUR FIFTH LIST OF 
V.C. AWARDS. 


NAIK AGANSING RAI. 
Awarded the V.C. in October 1944 
for conspicuous bravery in Burma 
on June 26, 1944, Naik Agansing 


Rai, Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles 
(Frontier Force), his men 
against a position. With all but 
one of his men casualties, he suc- 
cessfully carried the position 
alone, grenade in one hand, 
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Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in December 1944 for complete 
self-sacrifice at Kohim and in 








a CPL. SEFANAIA SUKANAIVALU. 


, to 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in November 1944 for supreme 
self-sacrifice on June 23, 1944, at 
Mawaraka, Bougainville, Corpl. 
Sukanaivalu, Fiji Military Forces, 
was himself seriously wounded. 


Assam, Capt. Randle, the Royal 
Norfolk Regiment, in December 
1944 charged a Japanese machine- 
gun post single-handed, silenced 
the gun with a grenade, and, 
mortally wounded, sealed the 






CAPT. JOHN NIEL RANDLE. 


gun aperture with his body. | 


LONDON NEWS 


PTE. ERNEST A. SMITH. 
Pte. E. A. Smith, the Seaforth 
Highlanders of nada, was 
awarded the V.C. in December 
1944 for his initiative and leader- 
ship on the night of October 21-22, 
1944, in a bridgehead over the 
Savio River, Italy. Establishing 
two Piat positions, he destroyed 
a tank at close range and drove 
off an enemy attack in disorder. 


RECIPIENTS OF BRITAIN’S 
HIGHEST DECORATION. 














Corpl. the York and 
pon Mt wes nsord was post- 
humously awarded the V.C. in 
January 1945 for his gallantry 
in N.-W. Europe on September 29, 
1944. Commanding the leading 





Realising that his companions 
would be annihilated if they did 
not leave him, he exposed himself 
the enemy’s mortal fire. 
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be sub-tommy-gurt in the aw 








PTE. RICHARD H. 
Pte. Burton, the Duke of Wel- 





he silenced three Spandau posi- 


Bren-gun fire drove off an enemy 


tions himself and his accurate 
counter-attack. J 


BURTON. ) 








LIEUT. JOHN H. GRAYBURN. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 


was the leader of the attempt to 
seize the bridge over the Rhine. 
Despite wounds, he directed the 


, action in full view of the enemy. 





> 





section in an assault over exposed 
country, he showed conspicuous 
courage in providing covering fire 


& 
CPL. —_ W. HARPER. ) 


for his men, as they scaled a dyke. J _ 


Awarded the V.C. in January 
1945 for his gallantry in N.-W. 
Europe on Sctober 16, 1944, 
Set. Eardley, the King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry, when his 
platoon was held down by fire 
from enemy machine-gun posts, 
charged forward alone and him- 


after the other. 


( SGT. GEORGE H. EARDLEY. | 


self silenced three posts one ¢ 








CAPT. LIONEL. E. QUERIPEL. 
Awarded the V.C. in February 
1945 for his outstanding courage 
in the parachute attack on Arn- 







wounds led an attack against a 
heavily-defended post. 

















LCE-CPL. HENRY HARDEN. 

Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in March 1945 for supreme courage 
and self-sacrifice in N.-W. Europe 


party and rescued another. He 
was killed in a third attempt. 


FUSILIER DENNIS DONNINI. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in March 1945, Fusilier Donnini, 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers, during 
an assault on a German position 


comrades were inspired to over- 
come a vastly superior enemy. j 








~ 











& 

fJEMADAR PARKASH SINGH. 
emadar Parkash Singh, 13th 
rontier Force Rifles, was, in 

May 1945, posthumously awarded 

the V.C. for his gallantry on the 


LT. WILLIAM BASIL WESTON. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 


in May 1945 for his superb 
leadership at Meiktila, Burma, 





{ CAPT. JOHN HENRY BRUNT. | 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in February 1945, Capt. Brunt, 
the Sherwood Foresters, was 


directed his fire positions from 





the top of a Sherman tank. 








sQ. 
The V.C. was awarded in March 
1945 to Sq.-Ldr. Palmer, an 


to bomb the target. His aircraft 
was last seen diving to earth. 


-LR. ROBERT A.M.PALMER. Y LIifUT. G. A. KNOWLAND. 


A was reported on May 19. A 


The V.C. was 
awarded in April 1945 to Lieut. 


posthumously 


superior enemy, he completely 
disregarded danger himself, using 
all types of weapons. 









SEPOY BHANDARI RAM. 
Sepoy Bhandari Ram. 10th Baluch 
Regiment, Indian Army, was 


and leg, he destroyed single- 
handed a 
y post, holding up the advance. 





Japanese machine-gun 








FF 





Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in February 1945, Fit.-Set. 


lington’s Regiment (West Riding), in January 1945 for supreme A A 
received the V.C. in January } courage, leadership and devotion hem in September 1944, Capt. | commanding a platoon under | 2. 2rded ‘the V.C. in February | Thompson, R.A.F.V.R., on 
1945 for his action in Italy on to duty at Arnhem on Septem- —, (Fiest yo lll = 5 heavy enemy attack 5 Aan. A 1945 for outstanding bravery in jpnuary 1, 1945, during a day- 
aane & Be pmo § ooh ig — > + Gray- sion), rescued a wounded sergeant his men, killed fourteen of the East Mayu, Arakan, on Novem- ight attack on the Dortmund- 
assa e Regiment, under heavy fire and despite advancing Germans himself and ber 22, 1944. Though seriously Ems Cana!, despite severe burns 
wounded in shoulder, face, chest and frostbite, rescued two help- 


less comrades from the flames 
in his crippled bomber, himself 


FLT.-SGT. GEORGE THOMPSON. | 


dying later of his injuries. J 








~< 














fr PTE. JAMES STOKES. 

V.C. was posthumously 
a in April 1945 to Pte. 
Stokes, King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, who during an attack 


at last fell with eight wounds. 





“< 





a. 








HAVILDAR UMRAO SINGH. 
Awarded the V.C. in June 1945 
for his magnificent bravery in 
Burma on December 15-16, 1944, 





on March 3, 1945, Lieut. Weston, 


MAJ. FREDERICK A. TILSTON. 


AUBREY COSENS. 


SGT. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 


Havildar Umrao Singh, Indian 
Artillery, defended his gun with 












f CAPT. EDWIN SWALES. 

Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in April 1945, Capt. Swales, 
South African Air Force, was 
master bomber of an attack on 


1 
Harden, RA. ue, foes tok between the Roer and Maas | R-A-F. bomber pilot, for his | Knowland, Royal Norfolk Regi- | on Kervenheim, Holland, on Pforzheim on February 23, 1945 
under heavy fire a badly wounded rivers on January 18, 1945, ge ot +4 23, —_ (attached ommmentan, for | March 1, 1945, himself rushed Despite the failure of two engines 
man. Despite orders, he went | showed, though wounded, such J ¢° 7" when 168) Cal a in is ar _& dae aa forward without orders, silenced and the rear guns, he directed a 
forward again with a volunteer | magnificent courage that his sages coger fi = 9" it Lge id ’ ed ages ™€ | a post and took twelve prisoners. 
is aircraft on fire, ept on a platoon attac y a tar | Twice repeating these tactics, he ficed his life to bring his crew 


to friendly territory. 


most successful attack and cre | 








4 


2, 





Awarded the V.C. in June 1945, 
Capt. Liddell, the Idstream 
Guards, on April 3, 1945, attacked 
a bridge over the River Ems 
Deploying his platoons, he 


night of February 16-17, 1945, Green Howards Regiment Auatdel the VG. ta 1945 

at Kanlan Ywathit, in Burma. (attached W. Yorks Regt.), at the Maton Tilston, the Es . ttish tiga 1945 t. Cosens. the | such courage and determination advanced alone and disconnected 
Seriously wounded, he fired | end of an attack, fell wounded Resin . gy he “ f Seat a a. of Gameaa that, although overwhelmed, he the demolition charges under 
into an enemy bunker, drew the eeimen — niantry wd > was discovered after a counter- heavy fire, with the result that 


f CAPT. IAN OSWALD LIDDELL. ) 


Bren gun and mortar, ros 
to direct his platoon and giving 
the Ta war cry as he died. 


the bridge was captured intact. 


attack, severely wounded but sur- 
He since died of wounds. 


rounded with ten Japanese dead. | 
~ 


thus kiiling 
enemy. 


em of a ade, 
. himself and most of 





Corps, showed calm courage and during an attack on Mooshof, in 
magnificent leadership in an Holland, on the night of 
attack near Xanten on March 1, Feb. 25-26, 1945, took command 
Thrice wounded, he refused of his platoon and by his own F.. 
attention until the objective was = td captured a fanatically- 
gained, his defence plan com- position, himself being 
. bleted, and he could hand over. 5 killed at the moment of victory. 


N our issues of July 18,61942, July 10, 1943, July 8, 
1944, December 23, 1944, we published portraits 

of V.C.s, totalling one hundred and fourteen. We 
now include a further twenty-eight portraits. Photo- 
graphs are unobtainable of: Sgt. W. H. Kibby, 
Australian Military Forces, posthumous award in 
January 1943; Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat Regt., 
posthumous award in July 1944 ; Rifleman Sher Bahadur 
Thapa, 9th Gurkha Rifles, awarded in December 1944 ; 4 
Subadar Ram Sarup Singh, Ist Punjab Regt., posthumous LIEUT. - COL. A. C. NEWMAN. ° 







































f SGT. THOMAS F. DURRANT. 


et 
CPL. THOMAS PECK HUNTER. [| SEPOY NAMDEO JADHAO. | 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. Awarded the V.C. in June 1945 award in February 1945; Rifleman Thaman Gurung, Awarded the V.C. in June 1945, Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in June 1945, Corpl. Hunter, | for his outstanding gallantry in 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force), awarded in Lieut.-Col. Newman, Essex | in June 1945, Set. Durrant, 
43rd Royal Marine Commando, | the Senio River area, Italy, on Feb 1945: Lance Naik Sher Shah, 16th Punjab Regiment (attached A Royal Engineers (attached Com- 
during an attack in Italy on | April 9, 1945, Sepoy Namdeo ebruary ; co Ne me . } on the night of March 27-26, | mandos), during the St. Nazaire 
April 1, 1945, against an enemy Jedheo, 5th Mahratta Light In- Regt., awarded in May 1945; Naik Gian Singh, 15th 1942, led the military landi raid of March 27-28, 1942, was 

cireng-peamt, ome oe to his canary. — all the party, for Punjab Regt., awarded in May 1945; Naik Fazal Din, party a the St. Easels i in chares - “sae gun on a | 
ren rou alone ic! was runner, became wit utmost mness motor-launc ithout any cover 

ay xeing 10th Baluch Regt., awarded in May 1945 ; and Rifleman determination Only when all and despite many wounds, he | 


and later giving covering fire casualties, rescued two wounded 
from an open ion, and was and attacked the enemy alone, 
\ himself silencing three _ posts. } 


‘ f killed. = 


drew and maintained fire, regard- 


ammunition was expended were 
less of his own safety, later dying. | 


\he_and his party overpowered. J 














Bhanbhagta Gurung, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, awarded in 
June 1945. 

















s immediate right is the 


, 


On the King 
who reads the citation and then the 


star ds. 


the Earl of Clarendon 


THE KING DECORATING MEMBERS OF HI 


of decorations move in from the left and advance one by one up a ramp to a 
Drawn BY OuR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO WAS PRE 


raised dais on which his Majesty 


Lord Chancellor, 


whence flights of steps 


Buckingham Palace, 
in which the actual ceremony takes place. The recipients 


of 


— > 
ae, 


marble entrance hall 
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rise to the Long Gallery, 


great 
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OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, IN THE PRESENCE OF RELATIVES OF THE RECIPIENTS OF HONOURS. 


King affixes the Order on.the breast of the recipient, and shakes hands with him. and joins the onlookers in the entrance hall. The Long Gallery is filled with 
He then passes on to the end of the Gallery, where the Order is placed in a case relatives and a Guards’ band plays soft music throughout a ceremony of quiet 


e by an attendant and handed back to him, after which he passes’ down the steps pomp and one very moving to all present. 


WHO WAS PRESENT AT A RECENT INVESTITURE IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S REMARKABLE TOUR: SOME OF THE 


: ~ fan HS Ai > f 2 a 
100,000 PEOPLE WHO WELCOMED MR. CHURCHILL TO MANCHESTER DURING THE PRIME MINISTER'S RECENT REMARKABLE TOUR OF THE MIDLANDS 
OF THE BLITZED OPEN SPACE OF MANCHESTER’S PICCADILLY, STANDING IN HIS CAR WITH HIS HAND ON THE WINDSCREEN, 


\ VIEW OF PART OF THE VAST CROWD TO WHICH MR. CHURCHILL SPOKE FOR FORTY MINUTES MR. CHURCHILL (RIGHT) ADDRESSING THE THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WHO CONGREGATED 
IN PRINCE'S STRKET GARDENS, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND GAVE HIM A GREAT WELCOME. CLYDESIDE GAVE THE PRIME MINISTER A RECEPTION SECOND TO NONE IN THE 


MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGING THE CROWD WHICH THRONGED THE PUMP ROOM GARDENS A SCENE REMINISCENT OF THAT AT MANCHESTER: IT SHOWS A PART OF THE 


AT LEAMINGTON SPA, WHERE HE SPOKE ON BEHALF OF MR. ANTHONY EDEN’S CANDIDATURE. SPEAK IN HALIFAX. YORKSHIRE PROVED ITSELF TO BE NOTHING BEHIND 


Mr. Churchill's recent visit to the Midlands, the North, and Scotland resolved itself | tumultuous and overwhelming reception prepared for him all along his route. He 
into what must be one of the most remarkable election tours in political history. } travelled in his car by day, and at night used a special train in which he conducted 
Unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm greeted him at every point of his journey, the business of the State. Leaving Chequers on the morning of June 25, he drove 
people turning out in millions to line the roads and streets through which he passed, to the Midlands via Rugby and Leamington, where he spoke on behalf of Mr. Anthony 
and to pack the open spaces in which he spoke. In the course of four days the Eden, who was confined to his bed by illness, and on to Coventry and Birmingham 
Prime Minister covered more than 1000 miles and made something like forty speeches, Travelling overnight by train from Birmingham to Crewe, he began his second 
many of them late, owing to his schedule being upset by delays due to the day's pregiamme there, driving on to Manchester, where a colossal crowd had 
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E MILLIONS WHO GREETED BRITAIN’S GREAT LEADER. 


m2 
Pe ee iz 
. 7 
Ps 


MR. CHURCHILL IS SEEN IN THE CENTRE MR. CHURCHILL ON THE PLINTH OF PRESTON LIBRARY, FROM WHICH HE ADDRESSED A HUGE CROWD : 
HIS SON, MAJOR RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, WAS ONE OF THE TWO CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATES FOR PRESTON. 


AND NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
SPEAKING TO THE PEOPLE. 


4 


hy 


IN BLYTH-WOOD SQUARE, GLASGOW, TO WELCOME THEIR GREAT NATIONAL LEADER. a “‘ CHURCHILL’S-EYE-VIEW "" OF THE SEA OF FACES UPTURNED TO GREET THE PRIME MINISTER 


ENTHUSIASM WITH WHICH HE HAD BEEN WELCOMED DURING THE CROWDED TOUR. WHEN HE ADDRESSED A CROWD OF MANY THOUSANDS IN FALKIRK, £N RO0UTR TO EDINBURGH 
* Sn 
oe 


Fe cy fo 


SEETHING MASS IN THE TOWN SQUARE, RUGBY, WHERE PEOPLE CROWDED EVERY WINDOW 


TREMENDOUS CROWD WHICH GATHERED TO WELCOME MR. CHURCHILL AND HEAR HIM A 
AND HAD CLIMBED ON TO SCAFFOLDING TO JOIN IN THE WELCOME TO MR. CHURCHILI 


LANCASHIRE IN THE ROUSING RECEPTION IT GAVE TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


During the night, Mr. Churchill travelled by train to Scotland for the 
He began the day in Glasgow, where he himself described 
jrove to 


constituency 
fourth day of his tour 
his reception as unsurpassed by any he had experienced, and then 
various towns, including Falkirk. His speech 


gathered in the great amphitheatre created by the blitz in Manchester's Piccadilly, 
and to Oldham, afterwards crossing the border from Lancashire into Yorkshire, 
and speaking at Huddersfield and Leeds. After spending the night in Leeds, he 


travelled on the third morning to Bradford and Halifax, and thence over the 
border again into Lancashire to visit Burnley, Blackburn and Preston. At the 
last-named town the Prime Minister met his son, Major Randolph Churchill, who 
is partnered with Captain Julian Amery as Conservative candidates for the 


Edinburgh, stopping en route at 
at Edinburgh completed his crowded programme, and the same night he left 
Scotland by train, arriving in London early on the morning of June 29 and going 
straight to Downing Street 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS —_ PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
OF THE WEEK: = EYE TO-DAY. 





VISCOUNT FINLAY. 
Lord Finlay, who had been appointed 
in January of this year to be U ‘e ~ 
t 


mission, 
seventieth year. He had had a dis- 
ti al career, and had been 


a jh. since 1924. 


secauucanvuuecanvunneavuneuunnanunant 
eb oeecoesentcnsnnnnnannannnnenennnte canamnanen 


NIKOLAI, METROPOLITAN OF KRUTITSKY, PHOTOGRAPHED AT LAMBETH 
PALACE WITH THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY (L.) AND YORK (R.) 


The recent visit of Russian delegates of the Greek Orthodox Church has been marked 
by visits to the Archbishops of both Canterbury and York. In addition, to the 
accompaniment of picturesque ceremonial, the Archbishop of Canterbury attended 
the Russian Orthodox Ascension Day service at the Greek Orthodox Cathedral. The 
Archbishop thought it was the first time an Archbishop of Canterbury shad ever 


i attended such a service, and described it as a “‘ great moment.” i 


A HISTORIC MOMENT: LORD HALIFAX SIGNING THE WORLD SECURITY 
CHARTER, WATCHED BY MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH DELEGATION. 


In the Veterans’ Building at San Francisco, in front of a back-drop of pale blue before 
lan tana fi - of pe yd yey ee World fee age yay was oe 
une r ‘ax said that he set his name proudly on the Charter on a % 
of the United Rina in the certainty that his country would honour it to the full SIR OWEN ST. CLAIR O'MALLEY. 
and with the hope that it would indeed prove a mighty instrument of peace. i: Sir Owen O’Malley, Ambassador 
5 Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
as - — peeeceeesqstcececsesssesest Poland, who has been appointed the 
H Ambassador in Lisbon in succession 
to Sir R. H. Campbell, who is retiring, 
has held important diplomatic posts 
in Mexico, Spain and H ary. He 
was educated at Radley end Vaptaien. 


Senet tint 


vunnnnuennnnnens 


\vouncacnanuansvunonnvenncvunnanunenncvenavennnealt 














THE QUEEN AT ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. (RIGHT) MR. HALL, 
THE ARCHITECT, AND LORD NUFFIELD. 


The Queen, who is seen above examining the model showing the proposed 

extensions, recently visited the Hospital on the occasion of the centenary 

celebrations. She made an extensive tour of the Hospital and saw a demons- 

tration of the growth and development of om. As President she received 
the deeds of the new site presented by end Great Western Railway. 


QUEEN ADMIRING A BABY DURING HER RECENT PRINCESS ELIZABETH HOLDING ONE OF THE BABIES 
"VISIT TO THE HERITAGE CRAFT SCHOOLS. AT THE HERITAGE CRAFT SCHOOLS. - 


nm, with the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, Princess Elizabeth, who accompanied the Queen on her visit to 
recently visited the Heritage Craft Schools for ames Children at the Heritage Craft Schools, oo seep with one of the blitzed babies 
. They were received by General Sicé, Délégué Militaire of in the home which bears the Queen's name and which, complete 
d Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, the founder with its ey was the gift of the British War Relief Society 
started her of America. re are at present at the schools about 350 children 
from infants to sixteen-year-olds. 


ADM. SIR H. AND LADY BINNEY. 
Admiral Binney has been appointed 
Governor of Tasmania in succession 
to Sir Ernest Clark, who retires in 
August. He has had a distinguished 
naval career, was closely associated 
with Australian troops in the Gallipoli 











ALLIED MEMBERS OF THE WAR CRIMES COMMISSION: (L. TO R.) MR. LADY SPEARS. QUEEN MARY AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT AT WIMBLEDON TALKING TO 
NIKITCHENKO (RUSSIA), THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL (U.K.), MR. R. H, JACK- bate es, (L.) FLT.-SERGT. SIDWELL (AUSTRALIA) AND (R.) CAPTAIN HENDERSON (U.s.) 
SON (U.S.A.), M. FALCO (FRANCE). first Minister to the Republic of Queen yi! ond Ge Duchess ¢ Kent were prmant at Wimbledon on June 30, 

d British isations for the prosecution of the major anon, was the head when the United States Services lawn tennis team t the British Empire Services 

ho UR ee en bane 26 tor the first time at Church House, Westminster of the Hadfield-Spears Ambulance by four matches to one, the only Empire player to win being Fit.-Sergeant 
The Attorney-General (Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe) welcomed the other delegates, a Unit attached to the Free French O. W. Sidwell, Australian Junior Champion in 1938. The arrival of nm Mary 
meral discussion took place, and me 3 of procedure were reviewed Army which has been suddenly was the occasion of a delighted outburst of cheering from the pac crowd, 

- disbanded by General de Gaulle. reminiscent of Championship Days, when Queen Mary was a frequent visitor. 
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THE QUESTION OF KING LEOPOLD’ 
RETURN: BELGIUM’S DILEMMA. 


gr ernantmannarununnnnnnnnninnnn nnn rinnnnnnnaninninninnnininnnninnnnnnanennannnannnnnnnnn, 


\ 


a 


THE PRINCESSE DE RETHY, SECOND WIFE OF KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS. 


re eseses 


i 


PRINCE ALEXANDER-EMANUEL, SON PRINCE CHARLES, COUNT OF FLANDERS, 
OF KING LEOPOLD AND HIS SECOND REGENT DURING KING LEOPOLD'S 
WIFE, THE PRINCESSE DE RETHY. ABSENCE FROM BELGIUM. 


PRINCE BAUDOUIN, DUKE OF BRABANT, ELDEST SON OF THE LATE QUEEN ASTRID, 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS AND HEIR TO THE THRONE. 
BORN SEPTEMBER 7, 1930. 


The question of King Leopold's return to Belgium, or, alternatively, his abdication, 
has been the main topic of discussion in that country ever since the King's release 
from captivity on May 8. As we write, Belgian statesmen are still being summoned 
to Saint Wolfgang, near Salzburg, where King Leopold, his wife, Princesse de Réthy, 
and his four children are living. It has been said that the King would have liked 
to form a Government of the Left. and would have offered the task to M. Joseph 
Bondas, who, in the Belgian trade union movement, is the equivalent of Sir Walter 


PRINCESS OF SWEDEN, THE 
FIRST WIFE OF KING LEOPOLD, WHO WAS KILLED IN KING OF THE BELGIANS AND THE LATE QUEEN ASTRID 
, & MOTOR ACCIDENT IN 1935. 
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PRINCESS JOSEPHINE-CHARLOTTE, ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE 


BORN OCTOBER II, 1927 
Citrine in Britain. M. Bondas is said to have categorically refused. The King was 
concerned about the future and education of his heir-apparent, Prince Baudouin 
aged fourteen, in the event of abdication. The King of the Belgians, son of King 
Albert, was born in 1901; he has three children by his first marriage, to Princess 
Astrid of Sweden-—Prince Baudouin; Prince Albert and Princess Josephine-Charlotte 
and one boy, Prince Alexander-Emanuel, born in 1942, by his second marriage, ¢ 
Mile. Marie Baels, who bears the title of Princesse de Réthy 
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TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES: CELEBRATIONS; AND 





CELEBRATING VE-DAY IN THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS: A VAST CROWD IN WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND, CHEERING BEFORE THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

VE-Day in Wellington, New Zealand, whose forces have rendered such signal service to the cause of the 

Empire, and are still so doing, was celebrated with as much glee and enthusiasm as in the 

Motherland. Our picture shows an immense concourse cheering in front of the Government 

the Houses of Parliament in the background, Wellington, the capital of New 


buildings, with 
Zealand, has a population of about 150,000, and possesses a magnificent harbour walled in by abrupt hills. 





j 
a 





ON JUNE 25: 


PRESIDENT OF EIRE 


INAUGURATION OF MR. SEAN O’KELLY AS 
OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, 


THE NEW PRESIDENT TAKING THE 


Mr. Sean O'Kelly, on June 25, was installed as the new President of Eire, and after taking the Oath 
in St. Patrick’s Hall, 


THE 


of Allegiance took over his office for seven years. The ceremony was held 

Dublin Castle, in the presence of Lord Chief Justice O’Sullivan and members of the Government and 

the Diplomatic Corps. The three candidates were Mr. O’Kelly, General McEoin and Dr. McCartan, 
and in the final voting Mr. O’Kell y gained 565,165 against General McEoin’s 453,424. 


paw” 





A HUGE CONCRETE FLOATING-DOCK FOR THE FAR EAST, STARTING ON ITS LONG VOYAGE 
FROM THE MERSEY, NOW ARRIVED AT ITS DESTINATION. 
For the use of the Royal Navy in fighting the Jopanete, A.F.D. 67, a huge floating - dock of 
concrete, built within three months for service’ in the Far East, set out on its long journey on 
March 28 last, and has now reached its destination safely. The American Navy, in Sts operations 
against the Japanese, have made and are making considerable use of such floating-docks to enable 
into progress conveniently near. 


repairs to be put 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





GENERAL EISENHOWER’S RETURN TO HIS HOME TOWN, ABILENE, KANSAS: 


GENERAL (STANDING 
General “‘ Ike’s” return to Abilene, after his previous tumultuous reception in New York, lost nothing in 
enthusiasm. <A three-mile parade, which included 100 specially decorated vehicles, with seventeen brass 
bands, was typical of rural America. A crowd of 60,000 gathered in the park and here the Governor 
of the State, Mr. Schoeppel, eulogised him, saying, “‘ You have turned the eyes of the world on this 
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FLOATING-DOCK VOYAGES. 


“ > 
THE FAMOUS 


IN CAR) RECEIVING A TUMULTUOUS RECEPTION. (By Radio.) 


city of the Kansas plains. You are loved and honoured here.” 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF’ WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


COMMEMORATING THE 
BY ARCHBISHOP GRIFFIN ON JUNE 29. 


A PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS CELEBRATED 
June 29 marked the fiftieth anniversary of Westminster Cathedral, which was commemorated by 
a Pontifical High Mass celebrated by Archbisho ifin. It was followed by a beautifully-sung 
Te Deum as a thanksgiving that the sacred edifice was preserved from enemy bombs. The vast 
and imposing structure of brick and stone in the Early Byzantine style was designed by the late 
Mr. J. F. Bentley and the foundation stone was laid by Cardinal Vaughan on June 29, 1895 





. 
7, > 
a “=x. 
ACCOMMODATE 
CANAL, DESTINED 


TOWED SIDE 


PACIFIC 


BEING 
THE 


A CRUISER, 
FOR 


ABLE TO 
PANAMA 


AN AMERICAN DRY-DOCK 


UPWARDS THROUGH THE 
The above floating dry-dock for use by the U.S. Navy, of 18,000 tons, being 124 ft 
against the 110-ft. width of the Panama Canal locks, called for special transpost methods 


were provided by placing the huge dock side uppermost and in this style it is seen proceeding 
In this novel procedure it is being towed under 


through the Culebra cutting to its destination. : re 
the direction of the U.S. Naval Civil Engineer Corps 


in width, as 
These 
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Ss NEWS IN PICTURES: TANK CRAFT FOR THE PACIFIC; 
: A POLAR FLIGHT RECALLED; OUR SUPER AIR-LINER. 





A SHIP ON BOARD A SHIP: A TANK-LANDING CRAFT WELDED TO A TANK-LANDING SHIP 
FOR TRANSPORT TO THE PACIFIC WAR. 


What appears to be a curious superstructure of the large ship above is in reality a tank-landing craft mounted 

as cargo. This system, by which tank-landing craft are loaded on to tank-landing ships, being welded int 

position to form a rigid addition to the superstructure, has solved a problem of transport from Britain to the 

Pacific. At the end of their 9000-mile voyage, the tank-landing craft are detached, and sail to final 
destinations under their own power. 





BRUSSELS’ TRIBUTE TO THE R.A.F.: THE SILK STANDARD AND BRONZE PLAQUES 
PRESENTED AS A PARTING GIFT BY THE BURGOMASTER OF BRUSSELS. 


To show its official appreciation of the work of the R.A.F., Brussels has presented the Force with 
a silk standard embroidered with the arms of the city and the R.A.F. crest. The presentation was 
made by the Burgomaster to Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, A.O. C.-in-C. of the Second 
Tactical Air Force. At “the same time, the Burgomaster presented bronze plaques to Air 
Chief-Marshal Coningham, Air Vice-Marshal J. H. Broadhurst, and Air Vice-Marshal Basil Embry. 
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ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE “ ARIES "" DURING HER FLIGHT ro THE 
MAGNETIC NORTH POLE: IT SHOWS STURGEON LAKE, NEAR THE MAGNETIC POLE 


Continued.| again at Shawbury after an expedition during which she had made trans-Polar flights 
totalling 17;720 miles and had located the true Magnetic North Pole—a discovery which revealed 

the Pole had moved some 300 miles north-north-west from the location in which it had been fixed 
more than a century previously by Sir James Ross. The present location, as fixed by the “ Aries,’ 
is in the area of the Sverdrup Islands, about 1000 miles from the geographical North Pole 





IN THE ARCTIC, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE BRITISH 
LANCASTER AIRCRAFT * ARIES ”’ DURING HER RECENT POLAR EXPLORATION FLIGHT. 


These two photographs were taken from the Lancaster “ Aries,”” of the R.A.F.’s Empire Air Navigation 
School, during her flight over the Magnetic North Pole from Goose Bay, Canada, on May 20 this year 
It will be recalled that the “ Aries,’’ whose Polar exploration flight was described in “ The Illustrated 


London News” of June 9, left her base st Shawbury, near Shrewsbury, on May 10, touching down 
[Continued above, centre. 


A GREAT ICE-CAP SURFACE 





A MODEL OF THE BRABAZON I., THE LARGEST LAND AIRCRAFT UNDER CONSTRUCTION A WOODEN “ MOCK-UP”™ OF THE HUGE BRABAZON I. AIR-LINER-——-A TYPE DESIGNED FOR 
IN BRITAIN, NOW BEING BUILT BY THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY. NON-STOP FLIGHTS BETWEEN LONDON AND NEW YORK 
By far the biggest land aircraft yet under construction in this country, the “ Bristol’ Type 167 | over a maximum range of 5000 miles. The interior layout of the Brabazon is reminiscent of that 
(Brabazon I.) air-liner has a great wing-span of 230 ft., its height to the tip of the single tail fin of a luxury passenger liner, amenities including provision for hot meals in a spacious dining-roor 
being 52 ft. Designed for non-stop flights between London and New York, the Brabazon is powered mvertible to a cinema, a lounge and cocktail-bar, cabins with bunks convertible to armchairs, and 
by eight “ Bristol Centaurus air-cooled sleeve-valve engines, mounted in pairs and each developing toilets complete with shower-baths. It provides sleeping accommodation for 80 passengers, but on 
shorter flights, where sleeping accommodation is unnecessary, can carry as many as 224 people 


more than 2500 h.p.—a combined power which gives the huge air-liner a cruising speed of 250 m.p.h 
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THE U.S. PRESIDENT’S CHOICE AS SECRETARY OF STATE. 


MR. J. F. BYRNES: 


MR. BYRNES WAS NOMINATED BY MR. TRUMAN ON THE RESIGNATION OF MR. STETTINIUS. 


LONDON NEWS Jury 7, 1945 


AS SECRETARY OF STATE, HE WOULD 


ACCOMPANY THE PRESIDENT TO THE BERLIN CONFERENCE WITH MR. CHURCHILL AND MARSHAL STALIN. 


For long known to the American public as the “ assistant President," sixty-six-year-old 
James Francis Byrnes, famous as the confidential adviser of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
successor, was chosen by Mr. Truman as his new Secretary of State on the resignation 
of Mr. Stettinius from that post. Born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1879, 
‘Jimmy " Byrnes was admitted to the Bar in 1903 and built up a sound practice. 
He was first elected to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1911, serving Congress 
for fourteen years. Thereafter he served two brilliant terms in the Senate, during 
which he was tipped more than once as a future President of the United States. 
In 1941 he was appointed by Roosevelt to the Supreme Court, but a year later 
Roosevelt fetched him back and appointed him Director of War Mobilisation. In this 


office he did great work for America, and became, with Harry Hopkins, one of 
Roosevelt's chief personal advisers on affairs of state and foreign diplomacy. Almost 
the last public task performed by Mr. Byrnes was to accompany Roosevelt to Yalta, 
where he made a detailed record of the Big Three Conference. This record was to 
be of vital help to Mr. Truman. Mr. Byrnes had resigned from the office of War 
Mobilisation a few days before Roosevelt's death, but came hurrying to Washington 
at the request of the new President to advise him on details of international affairs, 
including the decisions reached at the Yalta Conference. As the new Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes occupies a position equivalent to that of Mr. Anthony Eden, Britain's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. (Am exclusive portrait by Y, Karsh, of Ottawa.) 





Jury 7, 1945 


MR. ANTHONY EDEN: “SECOND TO NONE AMONG FOREIGN SECRETARIES.” 


BRITAIN’S SECRETARY 
IN THE SERIES 


One of the most impressive of the series of broadcast election speeches by leading 
politicians was, it is generally agreed, that made by Mr. Anthony Eden, whom 
Mr. Churchill has described as “second to none among the Foreign Secretaries 
of the grand alliance."" Confined to his bed by illness, Mr. Eden broadcast his speech 
on the night of June 27 from his home in Sussex. Emphasising the falsity and 
danger of the argument that in order to maintain good relations with another 
nation one must elect a Government similar to theirs, he pointed out that only 
possible measure of agreement at home could we exert the 
Churchill's reference to Mr. Eden was made 
speech to the House of Commons on 


by the widest 
maximum influence abroad. Mr. 
during the Prime Minister's powerful 
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OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WHO, 
OF ELECTION BROADCASTS BY 


| 


NEWS 


IN SPITE OF ILLNESS, MADE A NOTABLE SPEECH 
POLITICAL LEADERS. 


February 27 this year on the declaration of joint policy agreed upon by the 
great Powers at the Yalta Conference. Paying tribute to Mr. Eden's work at 
Yalta, Mr. Churchill said: “ I cannot describe to the House the aid and comfort 
he has been to me in all our difficulties. His hard life when quite young in 
the infantry in the last war, his constant self-preparation for the tasks which 
have fallen to him, his unequalled experience as a Minister at the Foreign Office, 
his knowledge of foreign affairs and their past history, his experience of con 
ferences of all kinds, his breadth of view, his powers of exposition, his moral 
courage have gained him a position second to none among the Foreign 
Secretaries of the grand alliance.”’ An exclusive portrau by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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superb reproductions of the 
pictures concerned (as shown 
above), many of which have 
in their top-left corner a typed 
slip showing the art gallery 
for which the original was 
destined. Many were allotted 
to Vienna, but perhaps the 
cream were earmarked for the 
‘* Gaumuseum, Linz.” This 
** District Museum ”’ was not 
the museum which already 
exists in Linz, the nearest 
Austrian big town to Hitler's 
birthplace, but was a grandiose 
affair, a ‘‘ House of German 
Art,”’ a project of Hitler's 
own, a ‘ Fihrer Galerie,”’ a 
collection of German and 
Foreign Art to be parallel to 
the ‘‘ House of German Art ”’ 
at Munich. It was intended 
that this collection should be 
of European importance and 
its foundations were to be 
laid by the Fihrer’s ‘ pur- 
chases "' from private col 
lections. It was expected that 
the objective would be 
achieved within a few years ; 
and, judging from the methods 
adopted of stocking the col- 
lection, it would appear that 
this would have been achieved 
according to schedule, but for 
the Allied victory. 
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THE SOLDIER ANT—A JAPANESE COMPARISON. 


N an informal way, Lieut.-General Sir William Slim, Commander 
of the British Fourteenth Army, uttered a short time ago some 
words about the Japanese soldier that linked him with a remarkable 
He was like the 
soldier ant, which, obedient to an irresistible urge to go from A to B, 
will persist in going, not knowing why, but destroying everything in its 
path—or being destroyed. The soldier ant does not surrender; it 
must be destroyed. It will attack time and again with blind persistence 


phenomenon in natural history. He was an insect. 


until it is killed ; acting in obedience to orders. 


The simile is not quite exact, though true enough in substance. 
The soldier ant of South America, the Eciton, does not go forward 
without knowing why: he is the General Staff of an army going out for 
food ; and much the same is true of his kinsman, the Dorylinus of Africa, 
who is in some ways a slave trader as well, but who is equally relentless 
in pursuit of food or booty, and who presses on with the same indiffer- 
ence to obstacles or losses. When one of the mighty legions of the 
African Dorylinus sets itself in motion, even elephants will’get out of the 
way: for the size of an obstacle means nothing to the horde, the in- 
As for losses, well, 
possibly they may fail heaviest on the baggage or supply columns, for 
the fighters must eat, but that is not the concern of the fighting units. 
They are there to fight and/or todie. On Okinawa, where the Japanese 


dividuals of which are too purblind to measure it. 


lost over 90,000 soldiers, less than 3 per cent. surrendered. 


The soldier ants of South America have been under observation 
longer than those of Africa, and they have revealed themselves as 
professionals to skilled naturalists ever since H.,W. Bates, who began 
his travels in the Amazons nearly a century ago, drew attention to 
them. Bates was not at first convinced that these bright-red warriors 
were of the prancing soldier caste, though their powerful, sharp, curved 
mandibles, like shears, were perfectly adapted for fighting, but useless 
for digging or for taking food. It is known now that they cannot feed 
themselves, but are spoon-fed by the supernumeraries, the workers and 


the nurses. But he noted accurately their field operations, 
which are of two kinds. In the first, a main column, from 
four to six deep, moves forward in the purposed direction, 
clearing the ground of all animal matter, dead or alive, and 
throwing off a thinner column to forage on the flanks of 
the main army, to rejoin it when the task is done. If 
some rich place is met with on the march—a mass of 
rotting wood, for example—the. column halts while a strong 
force is concentrated on it. The soldiers search every cranny 
and tear in pieces the large grubs they find. They will 
attack wasps’ nests regardless of the furious owners. 

Bates came on a migratory horde of these irresistible 
raiders, soldiers and workers, joined in a dense column 
millions strong. The procession, moving purposefully 
onward, seemed to be directed by a few red soldier ants on 
the outside of the line, travelling backwards as well as 
forwards, with every appearance of keeping it in formation 
by touching one or other of the non-combatants with their 
antennw. These large-headed captains of the host, with 
their hooked and twisted cutting antenn#, seemed to have 
nothing else to do while the column was in motion. 
Their weapons were in abeyance, and their duty was to see 
that the others kept moving. But if a break occurred, the 
fighting red soldier was always there in force to take 
charge : and when an obstacle, especially an obstacle offer- 
ing prey, was reached, the directing soldiers became para- 
troopers with weapons unsheathed and sabre-like antennz 
ready to tear either opposition or prey to pieces. 

At a much later date the Eciton raids have been observed 
and noted by Professor H. Marten Wheeler, and his de- 
scription confirms and extends the notes of Bates. In 
British Guiana he found one of these great armies moving 
its larvew. They were running along in dense, orderly 
columns under leaves, sticks or boards whenever such cover 
was available, but where they had to cross open spaces they 
had built up of small particles of earth covered galleries 
nearly an inch wide. The column sought and kept in the 
shade. There were numerous openings in the built-up 
tunnel, usually circular, and about the size of a shilling, 
and from these files of ants emerged to join smaller columns 
in surface galleries. About these holes, and about places 
where the ceiling of the tunnel had caved in, a regular guard 
of red soldiers waited with what we might describe as bayonets 
drawn, standing close together, side by side, on extended legs, their 
mandibles wide open, their fighting antenn# waving. Every round 
hole had a red rosette of guards, and by each opening in the surface 
gallery stood two parallel rows, between which the workers below were 
visible, hurrying in dense procession, the smallest of them carrying 
the larve tucked under their bodies. But as the column pressed on, 
and found anything to plunder, the comparatively peaceful scene 
was transformed into furious battle as the red soldiery came into 
action to destroy and loot the communities of other ants on their way. 

This description of the march of the armies of Eciton Burchelli of 
South America fits closely those of the African Dorylinus which, though 
not so formidable, is not less ferocious, There are the same teeming 
millions on the march, the same inflexible determination which 
encounters an obstacle to destroy rather than avoid it. An observer 
of the African Dorylinus was constrained to testify to the virulence of its 
fangs as the insects followed him into water after he had got in 
their way. 

British Guiana, where most of Professor Marten Wheeler's investi- 
gations were carried on and where hardly a day passed without the 
sight of an army passing by—one day emerging to invade his laboratory 
and only prevented by the resource of the cook, who met them with 
shovelfuls of live coals, from entering the kitchen—is not the only 
locality in South America where the Ecions fight. Their destroying 
armies are known and familiar in Bolivia. It is asserted that in 
some localities they have shown themselves capable of bridging a 
stream, forming with their own bodies a covered way across it. 

More than one variety of the Eci#on fighting ants is known. Bates 
recorded the habits of Eciton Predator, not a big ant as red as a 
lobster, of most lethal fighting capacity, but a small, dark-reddish 
ant, not unlike the common red stinging ant of England, This differs 


from all other Ecifons in its habit of hunting, not In columns, but in dense phalanxes 


consisting of myriads of aggressors. 








THE SOLDIER ANT, THE £&CITON OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, SEVERAL TIMES 
NATURAL SIZE. 





oa 
A RAID BY THE SOLDIER ANTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
MARCH IN COLUMNS WITH GENERALS, COLONELS, AND CAPTAINS 


TO DIRECT THEM. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of The National Geographic Society.) 





THE DORYLINUS OF AFRICA, ALLIED TO THE 
ECITON, SEVERAL TIMES NATURAL SIZE, 
(The upper and lower photographs were made from 
actual specimens at the British Museum of Natural 
History by courtesy of Dr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe.) 


E. S. Grew. 





With regard to the seascape “ Coast Scene— Dragging Nets,” by Thomas Gainsborough, reproduced in our | 
issue of June 30, we regret having omitted to stale that the original picture is the property of Messrs. | 
Prost and Reed, Lid., 41, New Bond Street, by whose courtesy we published the reproduction. | 





WHICH ARE MAINLY POLITICAL. 


T is somewhat to be regretted that Hugh Seton-Watson and his 
publishers did not find it possible to add an epilogue to his book 


““ EASTERN Europe” (Cambridge University Press; 21s.). So much 
has happened since he finished writing it towards the end of 1943 
that the long delay between completion and publication almost 
compels something in the nature of an appraisal of later developments. 
Particularly is this so in the attitude of Russia towards the peoples 
and territories under review. A tendency of the concluding chapter is 
that Britain must play a big part in Eastern Europe. The author sums 
this up in the sentence: ‘“ British influence in Eastern Europe can 
be both economic and political.”” That opinion was widely held in 1943. 
It cannot be so pronounced to-day, with Soviet Russia predominant 
there and exercising a control which, so far, affords no opening 
for any other Great Power. However, this scholarly study of the 
vast region between Germany and Russia, and comprising principally 
the States of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, is of great value to all students of international affairs. 
In this cockpit—-for we can never forget that it was here both World 
Wars broke out—live a hundred million people. They have shown 
then.selves weak, divided, inexperienced: a bait to both Russian 
and German Imperialism. To understand them and the problem they 
constitute it is necessary to know their politics, social problems, history, 
economic and strategic positions and their aspirations. Hugh Seton- 
Watson accordingly sets out to consider and present these essentials, 
beginning from the geographical facts and passing on via ancient 
and modern history, the peasantry and the political systems, to the 
relation of Eastern Europe to the Great Powers. It is a comprehensive 
survey and should help n.aterially in shedding light on what is likely 
to be one of the most abstruse problems of the peace. 


There are but two slight references to Dr. Benes of Czechoslovakia 


in this book; consequently it seemed opportune to have with it 
““Epuarp Brenes—A LEADER oF Democracy,” by Philip Paneth 


(Alliance Press ; 8s. 6d.). Actually there is more Czechoslovak 
politics than Benes biography in its pages. The author 
writes bitterly of Munich, as might be expected; he 
believes that the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact ‘‘ demonstrates 
more than anything else the failure of the Atlantic 
Charter to make an effective contribution to the settlement 
of post-war questions’; and he admits that this arrange- 
ment which -guarantees Czechoslovakia’s security will, 
“ of course,”” have certain political consequences, eventually 
remarking: ‘‘ It remains to be seen, of course, in how 
far the inevitable alignment with Russian methods will 
allow Czechoslovakia to pursue this individual freedom 
for her citizens.” 

International politics cannot be divorced from national 
politics. Munich was a case in point, and it becomes 
extremely interesting to compare the viewpoint of Philip 
Paneth with that set forth by Quintin Hogg, M.P., in 
his trenchant polemic, ‘“‘ THe Lerr was NEVER RIGHT” 
(Faber; 4s. 6d.), and to set both alongside the full 
range of historical facts presented by Hugh Seton-Watson. 
The opponents of the Left Wing in this country have 
long been at a literary disadvantage. They have had 
nothing to compare with the spate of books poured forth— 
principally from the House of Gollancz, in their familiar 
black and yellow jackets—to expound the Socialist 
doctrine and to attack the Tories. Now one of the 
younger Conservative M.P.s has come into the arena, 
to hit back vigorously. He pulls no punches, though 
he says the main object of his book is policy rather 
than recrimination. The dictionary, however, describes 
recrimination as an accusation in return, and Captain 
Quintin Hogg, by apt quotation, certainly makes most 
excellent use of such counter-offensive. He has more than 
fulfilled his determination to answer the “ three or four 
widely circulated and even more widely advertised 
books” in which the Party to which he belongs has 
been held up to hatred, ridicule and contempt. It is a 
THEY broadside that may well have a devastating effect on 
mere political mud-slinging as distinct from straight 
political argument. 

So far as domestic politics in this country are con- 
cerned, one of the main subjects on which all parties 
are agreed is the need for an improved and extended education 
policy. A broadening of the entrance to the Universities is generally 
demanded, and it is this aspect which is dealt with by the author 
who calls himself Bruce Truscott (an anonymity successfully 
maintained, despite much probing in academic quarters) in his 
second book on the subject, “ Repsprick AND TuHEsE VitaL Days” 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.). Its predecessor, ‘ Redbrick University,” dealt 
in detail with the problems of the modern University. It appeared a 
few days before the Government’s White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction which, it may be recalled, was followed by the 
Norwood Report. Both swept aside much of that conservatism 
embedded in tradition which is the most stubborn enemy of 
progressive education. So, naturally, Bruce Truscott set himself 
to survey a yet wider field, which includes examination of the 
Norwood, McNair and Fleming . Reports. Taken in conjunction 
with its companion volume, his work must constitute one of the 
most important books on the English Universities which has 
appeared. It is necessary to the politician no less than to the 
parent and the educationist. For it discusses inter-University 
co-ordination, professorial freedom and extra-mural and_ regional 
work, as well as such general subjects as salaries, residence and 
specialisation. 

The two concluding chapters deal with what Bruce Truscott 
calls the Public School Problem. His attitude will appeal to many. 
“IT want the boy who is industrious and capable,” he says, 
“to have the education which is best in itself and best suited 
to his particular needs. But where, I do not mind in the least, 
so long as he gets it.” It was because certain people deemed 
it necessary to have a boarding school in the North of England 
where the best education and that best suited to the needs of parents 
and boys could be obtained that Rossall came into being on the wind- 


swept shore of the Irish Sea on August 22, 1844. The story of the hundred years 
is well told in “ Tue Centenary oF Rossatt Scuoo.”™ (Gale and Polden; 15s. 6d.), 
edited by W. Furness. It is a fine record, and though it ends on a note of anxious 
surmise on the future of the school, all must jhope that Rossall, with other like 
schools, may long survive to become of use to a wider range of pupils without losing 
its distinctive characteristics. 


W. R. Catverr. 
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THE 


BENTLEY 


Announcement 


HE manufacture of Bentley cars 
will be resumed immediately con- 
ditions permit. 
There will be no radical change in the 
appearance of the new models but they 
will embody valuable additions to their 


recognised pre-war excellence. 


Further details, together with information 
concerning deliveries and prices, will be 
announced later. 


ea 
The Silent Sports Car 
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For centuries well-travelled men of other nations have come to 


London for a special purpose—" to visit their London Tailor”. 


For centuries “real English clothes have meant to men every- 


where “the best". If Simpsons through the last three generations 


have contributed to this reputation, they will do so still more 


in the bright days ahead. 











THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS 210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 


For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 
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8Y APPOINTMENT TO 
f4 KING GEORGE ¥ 


BOOTH'S DISTULERIES LTD. 


¥ereha 


PINKST 


DRY GIK 
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THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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Famous QUEENS by 



















famous. 


QUEEN MARY I 
by Johannes Corvus 
(National Portrait Gallery) 
























LEITH + SCOTLAND 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


i, 


Titled, jewelied and richly robed, she is a queen, not 
So too, perfection in the treasured 
arts of blending and distilling have made Highland 
Queen “Grand Liqueur” recognisable from the first 


sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 


Distillers 


“Masters. 
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Victory in the Far East will be hastened 
because our tanks and armoured fighting vehicles can 


operate through swamp and river and sea-water. 


Their waterproofing systems were designed and perfected 
by the Nuffield Organisation. The same kind of skill and 
experience is being applied now to the manufacture of all 
Nuffield vehicles for use in peace. 

MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY - M.G. 
MORRIS-COMMERCIAL VEHICLES * $§.U. CARBURETTERS 


























BURBERRY 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343. 
BURBERRYS LTo. 


TAILORED 
COSTUMES 


(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct 
for town or country—in a 
wide variety of Glen-checks 
— Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 


Suits of this type made 
exclusively by Burberrys re- 
main undated indefinitely — 
an immense advantage in 
these coupon days. 


Burberrys suits have such 
style and character—perfectly 
tailored and endowed with 
distinction — that they are 
always attractive whatever 
the season. 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.| 














No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR.,. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate, 

Remember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special one. 


THE Siute 
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WE HAD TO MAKE RUBIES 


i/ 


Hi 


/ 





/ 





TO HELP WIN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Yes, rubies for sparking plugs . . . special sparking plugs . . . taking 


more punishment from higher engine boosts over longer periods. 











Rubies for a super insulator called Corundite, outstanding feature of 





K.L.G. plug design. Corundite is really a mass of interlocked 
corundum crystals, each a minute precious stone which, with a slight 


impurity to give colour, would be a ruby. K.L.G. Corundite plugs 





proved to have four to five times the life of an ordinary plug. That 


is why they were fitted to fighter aircraft in the Battle of Britain. 


ry 


‘3 d 


KLG | 
CORUNDITE ) 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.1§ 





THE CAR OF DISTINCTION 








LARGE 


SIZE- 
MILD 
FLAVOUR 


PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


20 24 


W. DO. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland 





Men, women and children 


of all races and creeds 


KIA -” ORA bead know that the experience, 
always friendship and help of The 


lo oks 4\0 Recommends 
forward / ° 





Salvation Army are at their 


service. 


Your gifts will help 














Kia-Ora fruit squashes were 
7’ SUPERLATIVE them. 
and will again be the world’s SAUCE ROBERT °7 QUALITY AND 
SAUCE DIABLE y GENERAL CARPENTER 
best. N NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE , UEED CTORIAST 
VALSTAR “777” gAINCOAT— SUPPLIES Mi. mapa oe bgt ele 
.and with the fruits of Victory, NOW HOWEVER ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- | gue, y EC 
Sauce Melba—twhich made Peche VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. | = a4 s 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical Is sokl subject to the followine Ee that it she — 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price {4 6d * that it sha ae \ a 


condition fr im any unauthorised ver by way | rade r affixed to or a part f any it ation ‘ r tsar 
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hip-bath would be far too small 
To bath a hippo in: 

And give him WRIGHT’S? No use at all! 
Keep that for tender skin! 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained the 
favourite soap for family use and in nurseries and schools. Today its cleansing 
and protective properties are also specially appreciated by 


members of the forces on service at home or abroad. 


rights " 
oal lar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE RULE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 


: eisai — a ~ _— 
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